OTTOMAN SUZERAINTY OVER MOROCCO DURING ABDULMELIK”S REIGN 
(1576-1578): A REASSESSMENT 
Günes Isiksel” 


Event-oriented history-writing (histoire événementielle) is not dead and even quite 
necessary while working with big and fuzzy concepts (empire, territoriality, centre-periphery 
relations, efc.). This does not imply, however, a revaluation of pre-Annales positivism which 
focuses mainly on decisive acts, actors and moments. We claim that one may have a better 
understanding of the nature of political power and international relations in the pre-modern 
period by unearthing new documents that enable the historian to display the machinations of 
small or middle-term strategies-eventually, their failures-and by deciphering the careers and 
strategies of minor figures in the margins of Empires. 

It is quite common to present Morocco as an Ottoman dependency, at least for the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century, in Ottoman history manuals and this observation especially 
holds true for popular history texts in Turkish.! If this assumption is not retained in other 
historiographical traditions, however, this does not seem to be an outcome of a substantiated 
research” In fact, Ottomano-Moroccan relations is a neglected field-partly due to its 
detachment from the general frame of the Mediterranean history. Yet, this paper will not be a 
first attempt since there are already few but well-documented studies with varying focuses.° 
My intention in this short paper is, thus, to pass under review the cogency and relevancy of 
Early Islamic elements and rhetorics of sovereignty and suzerainty in the interpretation of 
ambivalent Ottomano-Moroccan relations in the second half of the Sixteenth Century. 


Saadians and Ottomans: patterns of relationship 

Although patchy information on the earlier phases of Ottomano-Moroccan relations is 
available, intense interaction between these two Muslim entities dates mostly back to the 
second half of the Sixteenth Century. This is related to the rise of Saadian dynasty which 
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transformed the initial pattern based on distant mutual recognition between the Ottomans and 
Wattasids to an antagonistic one. The chief of the Saadians, Muhammed al-Mahdi, after 
fighting against tribal chiefs and later on his elder brother al-Aruj, gradually increased his 
power base.“ With the help of the local tribes, as well as the Jazuli sheïkhs, al-Mahdi re- 
conquered, in 1541, Agadir from the Portuguese. These achievements enabled him to 
accumulate a symbolical capital and to contest the Wattasid authority. Consequently, the 
latter sought the support of the Ottomans knowing that the sultan was not indifferent to the 
rise of the Saadians. In 1547, an Ottoman envoy was sent to Marrakesh to convince al-Mahdi 
to lift the siege of Fez. In his letter, the Ottoman sultan reserved al-Mahdi only the title of 
shaykh al-‘arab and asked him to preach and mint money in his name. By this way, Suleyman 
I denied him any kind of legitimacy. In return, al-Mahdi sent a missive in which the latter was 
saluted as a mere sultan of fishermen. At the same time, these two new powers of the 
Maghreb were investing on the rival confraternities-the Moroccans on Djazuliyya and 
Ottomans on Kadriyya-in order to mobilize for their goals different segments of the frontier 
region populations® The symbolic conflict transformed quickly into a fight for domination 
over Tlemcen, gate to the sub-Sahara and its riches. Indeed, for the Saadians, blocked to the 
East by the beylerbeylik of Algeria and to the North by the Iberian powers, the only way to 
expand was to go southwards. In June 1550, Hasan Corso the pasha of Algeria besieged 
Tlemcen, taken a year before by the Saadians from the Zayyanides-a local dynasty and a year 
later, he managed to capture Mostaganem, Tlemcen and Peñon de Velez. In 1554, his 
successor Salih Pasha, although for a brief period, occupied Fez, under the pretext of 
supporting a Wattasid pretender.” Fearing a popular revolt, he had to recede. Al-Mahdi, who 
managed to escape to Marrakesh, after his reestablishment in Fez started the negotiations with 
Philip II for an anti-Ottoman alliance which were disrupted by the Moroccan ruler’s death in 
obscure circumstances.f 

While the Ottoman involvement in the assassination of al-Mahdi is difficult to 
ascertain, the sheer suspicion complicated the relations even more.” Al-Ghalib (1557-1574), 
did not pursue the aggressive policies of his father, except for the early years of his reign. 
When in order to deepen his power base he started to kill his dynastic rivals, three of his 
brothers, Abdulmumin, Abdulmelik, and Ahmed [al-Mansur] (r. 1578-1603) took refuge in 
Tlemcen under Ottoman control. Nevertheless eager to implement his containment policy 
elaborated in the middle of the 1550’s in North Africa as well, Suleyman I exhorted the 
governors of Algeria to refrain from meddling in Moroccan political and religious matters. He 
immediately sent an ambassador to Morocco to enjoin the importance of brotherhood and the 
need for conciliation and unanimity among Muslims. Al-Ghalib treated the Ottoman embassy 
with due respect, agreed to negotiate with his brothers in exile and accepted to allocate them 
money." Official relations between the two political entities were thus established. After his 
accession to throne, Selim II sent a letter to al-Ghalib in which, as the “warrant of harmony 
and welfare among the Believers”, he assumed the role of mediator between Muslim royal 
brothers. However, he also urged his ambassadors to negotiate with the prominent men of 
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religion and notables of Fez Marrakesh and Sous so as to implement a revolt against al-Ghalib 
and enthrone one of the client princes." 


À joint -expedition to Fez (1576) 

Among the three brothers in exile, Abdulmelik was the most active. He participated 
with the governor of Algeria Uluç Ali to the Ottoman naval campaigns of 1571 directed 
against the Venetian dominions in the Eastern Mediterranean which ended with the Battle of 
Lepanto.” Although captured by the Spaniards after the battle, he was released by Philip IT 
few months later. In 1572, after the assassination of his elder brother in Tlemcen, Selim II 
accorded him a privilège grant (nishan) confirming him as the legitimate ruler of Fez, 
Marrakesh and Sous. By this manner, Abdulmelik could have guaranteed an autonomous rule, 
in case he succeeded (müyesser oldukda) in overthrowing his brother and his nephew, 
successor in law.” Withal, Abdulmelik was not only relying to the Sublime Porte in his 
struggle against al-Ghalib. Documents in Archivo General de Simancas reveal that when he 
was in Madrid in 1572, he contracted an accord with Philip for the latter's support in his 
struggle, in return he had to inform the Prudent King about Ottoman activities in the 
Mediterranean. In Algiers, he married the daughter of an important local notable, Haci 
Murad Reis and kept his relations with Istanbul through his mother who was, seemingly, a 
friend of Nurbanu sultan’s, the wife of Selim IL. 

In January 1574, al-Ghalib died and his son Muhammad succeeded him. While the 
new ruler proclaimed himself as an enemy of the Algerian beylerbeylik, Abdulmelik 
participated in the expedition of La Goletta (summer 1574) in which he distinguished himself 
opportunely.'* Now a proven military commander and a favourite of Sultan Murad III, he 
resolved to overthrow his nephew, basing his claims on the nishan accorded by Selim II. For 
the new Ottoman sultan, the offer was irresistible-a few thousand troops and guns from 
Algeria might have been sufficient to enthrone a client in the strategic Morocco. Backed by 
Ottoman capital, the Moroccan pretender raised 8,000 soldiers and some twenty field 
cannons.'” He departed from Algiers with the governor of Algeria, Ramazan Pasha in the final 
days of December 1575. Muhammad put up an army of 30,000 soldiers and prepared thirty- 
six cannons at Fez. The first battle took place at ar-Rukn on 16 March 1576, during which 
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Andalusi fusiliers of the Moroccan ruler defected which made the rest of his army withdraw. 
As Muhammad fell back, his uncle marched towards Fez where he entered in the last days of 
March. He reduced the number of his Ottoman mercenaries, both for economic and political 
reasons, keeping with him only four hundred elite Rumi cavalrymen. Muhammad was still 
resisting following his second defeat in the battle of Khaynuqa’r-rayhan (14° July 1576), after 
which Abdulmelik seized the Marrakesh fortress. It was only five months later that 
Muhammed, accepting his defeat, had to flee to Portugal. Soon after, Sous and Taradouant 
regions” urban elites made their allegiance to the new ruler in late 1576. It was thus not the 
first battle (with the Ottoman aid) that made Abdulmelik the legitimate ruler, but the later 
events, especially the conquest of Marrakesh, the main capital of Morocco, and other 
important regions.” 

Most of the sources insist on the contractual nature of the military expedition realised 
by the Moroccan prince and the governor of Algeria: Abdulmelik was to pay back all the 
expenses upon the success of the operation-which he did, as soon as he entered Fez. On the 
other hand, Ramazan Pasha was neither willing to stay more in Morocco. He immediately 
returned back to Algiers, before Abdulmelik’s enthronement, leaving however an auxiliary 
regiment. According to Ottoman historiography, following the battle at ar-Rukn the hutba in 
all over Morocco (Fas) was preached in the name of Murad III and golden coins were minted 
in the latter’s name. In other words, Morocco, by this manner, would have become an 
Ottoman dependency/protectorate. If the Anonymous Moroccan chronicle confirms only the 
hutba element (and only, for Fez”°), other Moroccan and European sources imply merely that 
Abdulmelik was enthroned with the Ottoman help without any mention of the hutba and 
sikke. The documents in the MZD III — two hükms addressed to the beylerbey of Algiers and 
another one to the kapudanpasha Kihç Ali issued three months after the March expedition— 
shed some light on the first reactions of the sultan after the “‘conquest” of the country. In a 
long text expedited on 30" of June, the sultan congratulates sincerely Ramazan Pasha-who 
guided Abdulmelik (ôntüne diüsüb)-and conquered (feth) Morocco (Fas viläyetini) which is as 
developed as the Egyptian province (Misr vilâyeti gibi ma'mur)?' According to Ramazan 
Pasha’s first reports after Abdulmelik had sat on the place of his father (babasin yerine 
oturub), the hutba was called in the name of the Ottoman sultan as well as the coins were 
minted. Moroccan religious corps and populations (käffe-i ulema ve amme-i reaya ü berâya) 
were pleased (mesrürü'l-hâl) with the outcome whereas the Iberian powers fell grief-stricken 
(gamnäk). Nevertheless, to accommodate even more the soldiers and the populations to the 
new political configuration, Murad III was requested to send istimaletnames (letters of 
reconciliation) and honorific robes to the urban elites, important men of religion, shaykh 
al-‘arabs as well as to the brother of Abdulmelik, Ahmed (unfortunately, the Zey{ do not 
contain these istimaletnames).®” The governor of Algeria is solicited to be careful about 
foreign invasion plans and report everything concerning this newly conquered country 
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(mücededden feth oluna vilayef) in order that things do not turn out the way they did in the 
previous conquest (mukaddema feth oldugu [sic!] olmamak). Undoubtedly, Murad III was 
referring to Salih Pasha’s 1554 expedition during which the legitimacy of the expedition was 
as well based on the motive of “giving relief to a pretender”.* The sultan, although interested 
with the news, in the same order, demanded immediate departure of Ramazan Pasha to 
Tunisia to help the governors of Tunisia and Tripolitania for the conquest of Gafsa fortress.* 


Rhetorics and Instruments of Sovereignty in a changing World 

Mühimmes are silent for the period between summer 1576 and 1577, but in that period 
some important changes had taken place. While the new ruler of Morocco continued to revere 
the sultan, after his rival’s exile in Portugal he started to negotiate with European powers, in 
order to publicise and strengthen his position as an independent ruler.* This situation was 
indeed acknowledged by the Sublime Porte. In the first meetings for a truce between Philip II 
and Murad II in 1577, Morocco was mentioned among the allies of the Ottoman side just as 
the Kingdoms of France and Poland as well as the Republic of Venice.”"In effect, Abdulmelik 
was active in these negotiations as his father-in-law, Haci Murad in Algeria who was acting as 
the unofficial representative of Murad IT in his dealings with Philip Ils emissaries. Although, 
the initial efforts for an armistice did not yield to any palpable outcome-but the appointment 
of Hasan Pasha, a supporter of Philip Il and Moroccan ruler’s plans, to Algerian 
beylerbeylicate in summer 1577, accelerated presumably the processes-, until Abdulmelik’s 
death during the Battle of Three Kings (4 August1578), Escorial and Topkapi, had 
acknowledged respectively their former client as an independent ruler.?? 

We do not have access to the hutbas of the 1570’s and the claims about the hutba in 
the name of a sultan in any country beyond the Ottoman realm are subject to caution. And the 
coins minted for Murad III in Fez ? The numismatic catalogues”* do not provide us with 
further information, but there are examples of Abdulmelik’s coins as an independent ruler.” 
Shall we qualify, therefore, the accuracy of the account of Ramazan Pasha, as well as the 
Ottoman suzerainty over Morocco altogether as baseless? Or else, perhaps the problem is to 
be formulated in another manner since there are some inconclusive references to Autba 
pronounced in the name of Murad II in Fez in 1576. In other words how can we interpret the 
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jJoint-expedition of the Moroccan prince Abdulmelik, Ramazan Pasha of Algeria backed by 
Murad III and the subsequent events? 

In a letter-only a copy of its translation in Spanish is extant-addressed to the kaïd of 
Tetouan three days after the Battle of ar-Rukn, Abdulmelik presented himself as the ‘servant 
of Grand Seigneur Suleyman (sic!) and the king of Fez, Marrakesh, Sous and Taroudant”. In 
his later correspondence, the first attribute disappeared and the second part of this phrase with 
some lavish addenda became his official intitulatio.* In fact, this can be correlated with the 
hutba matter. In as much as Abdulmelik strengthened his hold in Morocco independently 
from Ottoman-Algerian assistance and secured internal legitimacy, reference to the Ottomans 
became futile. Mehmed b. Mehmed, who gave one of the earliest and most detailed accounts 
of Fez expedition in the Ottoman fevarih literature presented Abdulmelik “as the independent 
sultan of the utmost Maghreb (istikläl ile sultân-1 garb-1 aksä)” *'However, his narrative does 
not reveal either the different episodes and stakes of Abdulmelik’s rule in the context of a 
Hapsburg-Ottoman détente in the Western part of the Mediterranean in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century which transformed the earlier patterns of power relations in the region. In 
what we can qualify as “post-medieval Mediterranean”, where the concepts and reality of 
territoriality were subject to a transformation and precedent quasi-decisive attributes of 
sovereignty and suzerainty, ie. hutba and sikke, or rhetorics of conquest have become rather 
instrumentalised artefacts of internal and international policy-making. 
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